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T the last Annual Meeting of the Rationalist 

Press Association Ltd, membets endorsed 

the changes in policy which the Directors 
of the Association had recommended, both as to 
the manner of our appeal to the public on the im- 
portant issues of the day and the editorial approach 
to modern problems in the Literary Guide. 

The change was not made in a hasty manner. 
We found it increasingly difficult to retain members 
and harder still to obtain new ones. Our books, 
although written by highly qualified writers in 
various spheres, failed to circulate sufficiently to 
cover their cost of production, and the Literary 
Guide was a permanent drain upon our resources. 
The Directors became convinced that a certain 
traditional rigidity of attitude to publishing and to 
propaganda generally was failing to arouse the 
interest even of those outsiders whose views were 
in tune with our own, leave alone those who were 
apathetic towards the issues of Freethought. We 
knew that in the field of propaganda a much 
more scientific and, in many cases, a more subtle 
method of influencing the minds of people was 
being employed by agencies and institutions desirous 
of obtaining support. 

Were we therefore to disregard the changes in 
the climate of opinion and in propaganda techniques 
merely because a few of our devout members, 
nurtured in the strict mental disciplines of the last 
two decades of the nineteenth century, felt estranged 
by the new modes of expression? It was sensed 


that it would have been the wish of the founders of 
the Association that we should carry on the work 
they started so effectively, so that it fitted into the 
conditions of the world in which it had to function. 
A society, like an organism, which fails to adapt 
itself to altered conditions, eventually atrophies, 
and we would surely have stagnated had we not 
faced the challenge of a new world. 


New Battles to Fight 

Our fight today is as much against superstition 
and obscurantism as it was when the Freethought 
mevement conducted its finest battles. But let us 
not forget that many of those battles were fought 
and won and that we waste our time trying to 
fight those battles afresh. Our tasks have changed. 
In some respects our battles are more difficult to 
fight than were the fine contests of the last century. 
Science has provided us with mighty instruments 
which have been skilfully fashioned for the purpose 
of providing the public with news, views and 
entertainment. These instruments are in the hands 
of the very few, some elected, others self-appointed, 
but all capable of moulding the thoughts of man. 
The Press is falling more and more into the hands 
of powerful monopolists and increasingly only one 
set of views is expounded. We still talk and write 
of a free press, but one day we may wake up and 
find we have shed a cherished illusion. Then the 
effects of the radio and television on the minds of 
the people cannot be fully comprehended as we 
live in the early days of their influence. Day in and 
day out, orthodox religion in a variety of forms 
constitutes the gratuitous fare of these media. As 
we wake up in the morning, have our breakfast, 
and go to bed, the insidious propaganda for an 
exploded orthodoxy is presented to us in subtle and 
almost plausible terms and tones, and during the 
children’s programmes by every conceivable device 


the doctrines which our forefathers challenged and 
laid low are revived in alluring guises. 

Our fears are laid to rest by an occasional debate 
in which Freethought is featured, but even these 
exceptions are often marred because they are 
delivered by those who are only lukewarm ad- 
vocates. 

Unless we are to remain a piping voice in the 
wilderness we need to use modern techniques to 
the full. To do this we need support and finance, 
but even more than finance we need the sympathetic 
understanding of our members of the changes we 
are making in response to these conditions. 

The New ‘Literary Guide’ 

The Literary Guide remains a journal of rational- 
ism, but its rationalism is expressed in less strident 
and more rational terms. Its scope has been widened 
to make it a forum in which the most significant 
currents in modern thought and ‘iterature are assessed 
from a rationalist point of view In its pages we can 
now follow the adventures of rationalists among 
ideas and books. Recent developments in science and 
the arts are not easy to follow, >ut we shall increase 
our efforts to present them in the most intelligible 
manner possible. We cannot hope to satisfy every- 
body, but we do want to be understood by all 
thoughtful people, and we sha‘! spare no pains to 
avoid obscurity and, like the national Press and 
broadcasting, use language in a way that all can 
understand. It is not our intention to fall into the 
extremes of ‘highbrow’ or ‘lowbrow’. Any 
tendency of this sort that may have inadvertently 
appeared will be corrected, and we shall endeavour 
to keep our readers abreast with the best ideas of 
our time and to view them in a humanist per- 
spective, outside the Christian tradition. 

And we shall publish books which contribute to 
the mighty issues of the modern world. No longer 
can Man spend his time debating how many angels 
can dance on the head of a needle. Some have said 
that these things ought not to vother us, and that 
we were not founded to de:: with them. But 
rationalism cannot function within a vacuum. We 
can't reserve our reasoning to one aspect of our 
thinking. If the rule of reason is to triumph, it 
must cover the whole realm © thought and out- 
moded dogmas in a dozen and one spheres must be 
challenged. 

We have been called to task by some for support- 
ing the campaign to outlaw the use of the hydrogen 
bomb. Our attitude has been criticized because, it 
is said, by this support we became Party political. 


This, of course, we deny. The hydrogen bomb is” 
a danger to the future of the whole human family, 
both free and Communist, and our political dis- 
agreements pale into insignificance in face of its 
power to deliver total destruction. Thus we have 
decided that our publishing should cover a much 
wider area of thought. We see Man set free only 
as he obtains ultimate security by the rigid outlawry 
of war. Having achieved this measure of freedom, 
the task of accomplishing an ever-growing measure 
of social justice and equality will result in such an 
advancement in material well-being that cultural 
advancement will become the universal urge. 

Today, hunger and illiteracy stalk over two-thirds 
of this globe. Rationalists cannot rest content in 
their hard-won freedom while countless millions are 
the victims of ignorance and superstition. As they 
cry out for aid, so we must offer them the helping 
hand of co-operation. 


Assuming a ‘ New Look’ 

These and many other problems we hope to deal 
with in our various publications, and we will ask 
our members and their friends, and the sympathizers 
who have not yet joined us, to participate in the 
discussion of such problems at our conferences. 

To do these tasks adequately, we have found it 
necessary completely to re-shape our organization. 
We find that to continue to promote a publishing 
organization directly under our own auspices 
involves us in an annual loss, which is more than 
we can bear. We have decided therefore to drastic- 
ally contract the activities of Watts & Co, our 
recently acquired subsidiary, and to use instead a 
sympathetic publisher who will publish books on 
our behalf as and when specified publications are 
justified. By this means we hope to reduce materially 
an annual loss which has been a source of anxiety 
for years owing to a load of overheads we found it 
impossible to reduce and remain efficient as direct 
publishers. 

During 1955 a comprehensive publishing pro- 
gramme has been launched which we trust will 
contribute to an extension of our influence. With 
valuable contacts in the United States and other 
countries, our new publisher is in a position to 
guarantee a series of new markets which will, we 
believe, give us increased sales. 

Thus, as we reduce our trading overheads to a 
minimum, finance will be released for the pro- 
motion of a Membership Campaign. At our last 
Annual Meeting we called upon each of our 
members to induce one of their freethought friends 


to join our fellowship. Those present pledged 
their support. Unfortunately, the appeal was not 
conspicuously successful— indeed, since then there 
has been a further falling off in membership. It is 
extremely hard to understand why this should be 
the case. Every member obtains a return of his or 
her fee in the form of our publications which, we 
feel justified in stating, acd substance to his or her 
library. The time may come when we shall feel 
compelled to make an actual! charge for membership 
over and above the book-club contract we now 
offer. By such a device we should at least test the 
value our members place upon the aims and objects 
of the Association. 


New Headquarters 

Finally, a word about our Headquarters. Owing 
to extensive rebuilding in Fleet Street it became 
possible for us to consider an offer to purchase our 
premises in Johnson’s Court. As the rebuilding 
would have severely depreciated the value of our 
property we decided to sell, and we are expected, 
as a result of the sale, to move to new premises in 
March. We have obtained a lease on premises in 
Drury Lane, which, while being fully adequate for 
our purpose, makes possible the easy letting of 
accommodation should such necessity arise. The 
sale of our premises has resulted in a handsome 
profit to the Association which we hope to place 
to reserve for the support of our work. 

We are living in changing times. Much in our 
contemporary life is assuming a new look, and we 
trust that as the changes we are making take form, 
the new look of the RPA will be one which will help 
to stir the fervour of our members and make them 
determine to redouble their efforts to extend the 
influence of a movement which is far more neces- 
sary in the second half of this century than it was 
at the beginning. 
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Joseph McCabe 


An Appreciation 


S.'K. RATCLIFPE 


N acquaintance covering the latter half of 

his long life leads me to say that I have 

hardly known a more remarkable man than 
Joseph McCabe. This estimate has a threefold 
basis—in career. character, and positive achieve- 
ment, bound together by an unwavering consistency 
that no one among us can have seen surpassed. 
McCabe was wholly himself—independent, down- 
right, and in inte!lectual conflict, uncompromising. 

The son of ar Irish silk-weaver, he was born at 
Macclesfield in 1867 and grew up in Gorton, an 
unrelieved distr:-t of South Manchester. He had 
started work i: Rutlands warehouse when the 
Franciscan fat rs, who had noticed him in the 
Catholic eleme: tary school, called him out and 
entered him at ‘heir seminary. He took the first 
vows at sixtee:. and was ordained priest almost 
before realizin. what was happening to him. 
The fathers sen him to Louvain and made him a 
teacher of the s.holastic philosophy. This was his 
work at severa seminaries, together with the study 
of Catholic thology, until he broke with the 
Church in his twenty-ninth year. The Buckingham 
College, of which thus early in life he was rector, 
knew him as the Very Rev Father Antony. 

Free from the cloister he wrote Twelve Years in a 
Monastery, the most effective exposure of its kind. 
Leslie Stephen, who read it in manuscript, held 
that since it was a direct personal narrative the 
book ought to be widely known. It was; but a 
first success so unusual did not open the door to 
authorship. 

McCabe had to fight hard for a living. Aided by 
a brilliant gift of extempore speech he turned to 
the lecture platform and gained a reputation as an 
expositor of Evolution. For a general audience no 
speaker of that day could equal him in making 
real the origins of mankind and civilization. His 
standing among the lecture societies, rather curiously, 
was not impaired by the service to the cause of 
Rationalism which had become his absorbing 
concern. He was one of the founders of the 
Rationalist Press Association, and could be counted 
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upon for labour of every kind: for the writing of 
books and pamphlets, lectures, debates, committee 
work and the rest. 

The connection did not invariably run smoothly. 
McCabe was combative, many thought aggressive, 
and when he disagreed on matters of policy there 
was not much hope of conci):tion. In his dealings 
with the RPA there was soime personal tension, 
but when the dispute came to a head the issue was 
one of method. McCabe was ai vays for direct attack. 
He had become impatient with his associates be- 
cause he felt that they were favouring indirect 
means of overthrowing the fortresses of superstition. 
The breach was slow to heal. 

It was, naturally, the prolonged campaign for 
rationalist principle and method that revealed 
McCabe's character and technique. He was tough- 
minded and hard-fisted, dri\ing straight at the 
adversary and never giving .». During the sixty 
years of this fight he met evcry challenge and no 
one ever heard of his pullin: a punch. Twelve 
Years in a Monastery was the opening manceuvre in 
his relentless assault upon the Church of Rome, 
which he denounced as the v ialterable enemy of 
science and enlightenment, ive blight upon the 
intellect of the West. His Hi:tory of the Popes is 
largely a chronicle of scandal and crime, his Candid 
History of the Jesuits a dead y indictment. For 
many years he wrote and spo«e in the belief that 
the Church was decaying; |.1t after the Second 
World War he was forced to recognize a renewal 
of its sinister power in wor | affairs. Nothing 
seemed to him more evil than (re Vatican's support 
of those parties and interests which were working 
towards war as the only mcthod of arresting the 
advance of Communism. Rome in any case could 
not do other than concentrate upon McCabe as 
its best-equipped and untiring assailant. 

It is impossible in a brief space to indicate the 
scope and variety of his publisned work. His titles 
run to more than two hundred. He wrote with 
unflagging industry and could always see several 
books ahead. If in his arduous early manhood he 
had been able to choose a field of research, it 
would probably have been medieval history; but 
specialism was impossible for him. His reading was 
enormous, his knowledge en.yclopedic, and all 
his resources were at commend. His talent for 


biography was indisputable, and his subjects were 
wide as the ages—from Augustine and Abelard to 
Goethe, Edward Cledd, and George Jacob Holyoake. 
It is not unlikely that amid his far-ranging historical 
work he found his keenest pleasure in the writing 
iv 


of such books as 7/” Golden Ages of History and 
The Splendour of Moorish Spain. 

There was one pro: ince of McCabe's labour that 
was imperfectly kno.n to his multitude of readers 
outside the United S**tes, although it occupied him 
steadily over a long period and was important to 
him for two reasons: the earning of income and 
the opportunity of reaching an immense audience. 

Haldeman-Julius of Girard, Kansas, was a 
publisher of singular enterprises. He enlisted 
McCabe's services in the expansion of his most 
characteristic ventu: —the production of ‘The 
Little Blue Books’ at five cents a piece. They 
included almost ever: thing that could be got into 
a small space: classics, history, biography, contro- 
versy, manuals of <cience, philosophy, politics, 
ethics. They provide! material for page advertise- 
ments that for years vere a familiar feature of the 
weekly Press. McCabe wrote scores of these sma’! 
volumes, with the result that wherever the * Litt’ 
Blue Books’ were circulated his name became « 
household word. 

It was for the Haldeman-Julius public, and in 
response to an emphatic demand, that he wrote 4 
volume of recollections. It was hastily turned out 
and wretchedly printed; and as it contained a full 
account of the author’s disputes with members of 
the rationalist movement and others, McCabe 
wisely withheld it from publication in England. 
But prudence in respect of certain matters should 
not have been allowed to deprive his widespread 
personal following of the story he had to tell. 
Ours is an age of autobiography. We demand of 
every man who has done striking things that he 
should compose his own record and explain the 
motives that have guided him. 

Joseph McCabe was a man who might wel! hav 
looked upon the writing of his life as an imperat. 
duty. He had lived and worked through an epo > 
of intellectual revolution, and in this upheay«! 
had been a strong personal influence. His colle. 
and opponents made a large company of indi, . 
characters typical of the times. His own stru-: > 
and successes had been without parallel in a «>: 
changing England. This task he should noi ba. 
neglected in the evening of his nine decades. ‘: 
would, incidentally, have been the self-portrait © . 
man of great ability and tenacity, of roci-iike 
conviction and undeniable integrity. 

McCabe's career of conflict raises many queries, 
as for instance, whether the influence of a strong 
thinker may not be al! the greater when a persuasive 
manner goes with the attack. 
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Notes and News 


E have received many letters expressing appreciation 
of Margaret Knight's outspoken broadcasts and 
asking what steps the ®PA is taking to exploit the 
interest aroused. We have advertised in a number of 
papers calling attention to the fact that there is in 
existence an organization which shares the outlook 
expressed by Mrs Knight. Members of the RPA can 
help in this respect by pointing out to anyone who 
inquires what scientific humanism is all about that it is 
but another term for rationalism. The strange episode 
has done a great deal of good by revealing to Christians 
and rationalists alike the existence of a substantial 
body of opinion which finds orthodox religion un- 
acceptable even though the full consequences of unbelief 
may not yet have been understood. 


The Humanist Council, on which the RPA, the NSS, 
the SPES, and the Ethical Union are represented, is 
studying the time on the air given to broadcasting of 
material specially interesting to humanists. Volunteers 
are invited to act as monitors and report on such items, 
whether from a religious or secularist point of view. 
Descriptions and comments on any programme or talk 
would be welcomed if they seem of interest and readers 
should send their reports to the Secretary of the RPA. 


Roman Catholic propaganda is never slow to take 
advantage of the most modern methods of advertising 
the most obsolete ideas. Advertisements are now 
appearing in national newspapers inviting people to 
enrol for a course of instruction in Catholic doctrine. 
During the past year, while advertisements were confined 
to the provincial Press, over eleven thousand replies 
were received, and three thousand people are now said 
to be approaching the end of their instruction. It is 
interesting that the majority of inquirers do not normally 
go near a church and approximately seventy-five per 
cent are men. To make such a course available to one 
person costs about ten shillings. Rationalists lack the 
means to embark on a wholesale scheme of this sort, 
but we shall be glad to suggest a suitable reading course 
to any inquirer with whom our members put us in touch. 

* 

Members who have notfyet renewed their subscriptions 
are urged to do so without further delay and so ease the 
burden of our accounts department. 


We regret that owing to a printer’s error in our 
February issue the price of Humanism as the Next Step, 
by Lloyd and Mary Morain, was given as £2. The book 
is published by the Beacon Press, price $2. 


CONWAY MEMORIAL LECTURE 


ETHICS IN THE ATOMIC AGE 
LORD BOYD ORR, DSO, MD, FRS 


March, 7.30 pm 

Conway Red Lion Square, WCI 

Chairman: LORD HORDER, GCVO, MD 
Admiss.on Free 


Heathiana 


HARLES Reade held the view that ‘ Justice is the 
daughter of publicity’. She is having a difficult 
birth in our truth-fearing world! 
* 

The reception given to Mrs Knight's not-quite-so- 
comfortable words to Jerusalem, and the dismav aroused 
by George Orwell's TV play, must be providing ironic 
satisfaction to Orwell's shade. For, in an article to 
Poemic, he clearly foretold such goings-on. He saw 
that the very idea of intellectual liberty would, increasingly, 
be anathema both to Ideological Totalitarianisms 
(political and religious) and to our efficient publicity 
controllers, Broadcasting and a Tied Press. 


He suggested that the revivalist hymn 

Dare to be a Daniel, 

Dare to stand alone; 

Dare to have a purpose fair, 

Dare to make it known 
ought to have a ‘Don’t’ affixed to the beginning of each 
line. According to his biographer, John Atkins, he 
lived by Christian ethics but brushed contemptuously 
aside the Christian claim to literal truth. 

I suppose that Orwell, like many other unbelievers, 
equated morality with the Golden Rule. This is not sur- 
prising; for that guide, in varying forms of expression, 
runs like a bright humanistic thread through many 
religions besides Christianity—Confucianism, Buddhism, 
Zoroastrianism, Hinduism. Accretions of infantile fables, 
myths and plain lies do not help but hinder its practise. 
As Bertrand Russell has pointed out, it is un- 
desirable to teach falsehood as a means to virtue. 
* When the falschood is perceived, the virtue evaporates.’ 
You produce disillusioned cynics. 

Myths also inevitably exalt ‘the fruits of grace’ 
above the hard-earned excellences in and of this world, 
creating the partially-disillusioned, neurotic, Graham 
Greene thug, clinging through formal conformity, to 
hopes of ultimate beatitude. 

Cardinal Newman assured us that a beggar-woman, 
lazy, ragged and filthy, and not over-scrupulous about 
the truth, will (if she is chaste, sober and cheerful, and 
goes to her religious duties) have a prospect of Heaven. 
That prospect, he continued, * is quite closed and refused 
to the State-pattern man, the just, the upright, the 
generous, the honourable, the conscientious if he be all 
this not from a supernatural power, but from mere 
natural virtue.’ This Lead from a Kindly Luminary seems 
to be lacking in common humanity and modesty. 


Such arrogantly offensive “nonsense entirely justifies 
shrewd judgment that ‘He who begins by loving 
Christianity more than Truth, will proceed by loving 
his own sect better than Christianity and end in loving 
himself better than all.’ 


The trouble about Conscience, Santayana remarked, 
is that it is not conscientious enough. * It needs cultiva- 
tion by dialectic.’ 
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Agrapha of Jesus 


Cc. G. L. DU CANN 


OT one Christian, and perhaps not one 

critic of Christianity, in ten thousand, is 

acquainted with the Agrapha of Jesus 
Christ. By this curious word, which means ‘ un- 
written things’, is designated sayings of Christ 
which are not recorded in the Gospels of the 
Four Evangelists. Some of them are not even to 
be found in the numerous Apocryphal Gospels— 
most of which are little known either. 

You would think they would be famous. Con- 
sidering the devotion for, and the interest in, Jesus 
which is professed by his so-called followers, you 
would imagine that every scrap of language at- 
tributed to him in manuscripts of the Gospels (as 
additions to the canonical Four Evangelists) or 
quoted even as hearsay by the ancient Fathers 
would be cherished and reverenced or, at any rate, 
eagerly canvassed. Not so, however. The Agrapha 
of Jesus are ignored and largely unknown by the 
pious and devout—even by many who think them- 
selves ‘ well-instructed Christians °. 

The story, told in the Code: Bezae, added to 
Luke vi, 4, should be related to the Lord's Day 
Observance Society, which clearly has never heard 
of it. It runs: * On the same day Jesus seeing one 
working on the Sabbath, He said unto Him: 
Man, if indeed thou knowest what thou doest, 
thou art blessed; but if thou knowest not thou 
art cursed and a transgressor of the law.’ 

The necessity of temptation seems to have been 
emphasized by Jesus. Tertullian tells us of this 
saying (unrecorded in the Gospels): ‘No man 
that is not tempted shall obtain the Kingdom of 
Heaven’; and. Didascalia 11, 8, has: ‘ The 
scripture saith: A man that is‘ not tempted is not 
approved.” 

According to Origen: * At any rate, the Saviour 
himself says: “* He that is near me is near the fire. 
He that is far from me is far from the Kingdom.” * 
Origen also quotes, as said by Christ: * Ask ye for 
the greater things and the small shall be added unto 
you: and ask for the heavenly things and the 
earthly shall be added unto you.” 

If this last really was said by Christ—and Clement 
of Alexandria also quotes the first part of it—this 
is really so important that Christians ought to 
know of it. It is quite as far-reaching as the well- 
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known ‘ Ask and ye shall receive, so familiar to 


_ us all. 


Clement of Alexandria twice quotes: ‘Our 
Lord charged us “ Ye shall keep my secrets (or 
mysteries) for me and the sons of mine House.” ” 
Clement also quotes, and so do Justin Martyr and 
many other early writers, as a saying of Jesus: 
* Wherein I find you there will I judge you.” 

An interesting addition to the Gospels is this: 
‘For the Lord said Ye shall be as lambs in the 
midst of wolves. Peter answering said unto him, 
If then the wolves tear the lambs in pieces? Jesus 
said unto Peter, Let not the lambs fear the wolves 
after they are dead. And do not ye fear them that 
kill you and can do nothing unto you but fear 
him who after ye are dead hath power over soul 
and body, to cast them into the hell of fire.’ : 

Both in the * Acts of Philip * and in the * Martyr- 
dom of Peter’ is recorded: ‘ The Lord said in a 
mystery: If ye make not the left hand as the right 
and the right as the ‘eft, and the things that are 
above as those that are below, and the things that 
are before, as those ‘iat are behind, ye shall not 
know the Kingdom of God.’ 

This is a ‘ dark sayi:g” indeed; and for my part 
I find it impossible to understand its meaning, but 
as rhetoric it sounds impressive. 

Irenaeus quotes elders who heard from John 
the disciple how Jesus prophesied great horticultural 
abundance in days to come: vines having 10,000 
branches, each branch 10,000 shoots, each shoot 
10,000 clusters, each cluster 10,000 grapes, and 
every single grape yielding 25 measures of wine. 
Judas the traitor believed not, and asked: How 
shall these growths be accomplished? The Lord 
said ‘They shall see who shall come thereto.’ 
Other authors repeat the story, adding figs, dates 
and other products t6 the marvel. 

Such are a few of the more important * agrapha ° 
of Jesus Christ. It is of course quite certain that 
if Jesus lived only a trifle of his total speeches can 
be recorded in the Four Gospels. Indeed, in the 
Acts of the Apostles Paul is represented as attributing 
to Jesus the saying: ‘It is more blessed to give 
than to receive *, which is not to be found in the 
Gospels. It is quite credible that many of Jesus’s 
words are preserved (correctly or incorrectly) 
outside the Four Gospels, and much more of them 
lost entirely. Christians who rely on the Four 
Gospels as giving the ‘ exact words’ of their Lord 
forget that there were no shorthand-writers in those 
days and that those Gospels were written many 
years after Christ’s death. 


Corresp ondence 


A Rationalist’s ‘Bible’ ? 

' Sim.—At a time when the national Press seems de- 
termined to suppress rationalism in favour of all forms 
of emotionalism, which n° doubt is economically a 
sound policy for them, ) ir publication is indeed a 
voice crying in the wildern:.s. 

In Notes and News (January) you ask us to do all 
we can to strengthen the infil .ence of the RPA. I wonder 
how many of your other rea Jers feel as I do—somewhat 
alone and powerless witho. any local group of friends 
in the rationalist movement. Is it possible for the 
Rationalist Review to do more to encourage social 
contact between members to develop a community 
feeling? 

I do not think that we wish to enter into philosophical 
and highbrow discussions, but I do feel that we could 
form small groups throughout the country to combat 
ignorance and wishful thinking and to give confidence 
to those who know we are right but have not at the 
moment any desire to defy traditions upon which the 
social structure of their lives is built. The search for 
truth can surely be an emotionally satisfying objective 
and | think rationalism fails in neglecting the fact that 
man is a social animal who requires more than the 
written word to spur him to action. 

It is my hope that one day we may see an effort made 
to circulate to every household a rationalist’s * Bible *. 
A book, simply written, telling the story of the history 
of the search for truth and giving us sound and valid 
reasons for obeying our moral laws. A book indeed 
which would combine beauty and truth and leave the 
reader at the brink of the unknown with the assurance 
that there will always be so much beyond the range of 
human understanding. 

Can we not say that we have progressed beyond the 
dead end of the lifeless atoms of the Newtonian Con- 
ception and are we not ready to lead the way out of 
negative atheism by the mere fact that the more we 
know the more apparent is our ignorance? 

Halifax H. G. ALLEN 


The RPA and Politics 

Sir,—lI am sorry to have to tell you that, after many 
years’ membership of the RPA, I have decided to sever 
my connection. Not because my convictions have 
changed. I shall continue most militantly in my life 
generally, and in my work particularly, the fight against 
superstition and priestcraft. But to * subsidize’ Science 
in History is, to me, tantamount to Communist propa- 
ganda—and I will have none of that! L. W. Turner 

Grays 

{Members of all politica! parties belong to the RPA, 
which is not concerned with political issues.—Ep.] 


J. M. Robertson 

Sirn,—Mr James A. Reid’s letter regarding the late 
John M. Robertson which appeared in the January 
Review is most heartening to those who have quaffed 
deeply at the fount of his Freethought knowledge and 
profound scholarship. For myself, my debt to him is 


beyond calculation. I know of no man who surpassed 
him for keenness of analysis. As a man without any 
formal schooling he ranks as a genius for the various 
contributions he made not alone in the realm of 
rationalism but in fields noted for their specialized 
learning. 

It is with heartfelt enthusiasm that I second Mr 
Reid’s worthy suggestion that a volume of essays dealing 
critically with his life and writings be issued as a memorial 
tribute to one of the greatest minds that ever graced 
our movement. Jack BENJAMIN 

New York 


The Obscure ‘Guide’ 

Sir,—1 agree with Miss Virginia Curzon (December 
issue) »n her finding some articles in the Literary Guide 
obscure, if not abstruse. A further complaint | would 
make of the editorial policy of the Guide is that of seeming 
to think its main objective is to provide a platform for 
intellectual hair-splitting by its contributors rather than 
for the dissemination of new ideas and discoveries 
in the physical and social sciences for the interested 
layman. 

Such obscurity as I sometimes find in the columns of 
the Guide will discourage potential subscribers from 
becoming members of the RPA at a time when an 
increased membership seems to be imperative for its 
continued existence. RICHARD HELDER 

Philadelphia 


The * Double Think ’ 

Sir,—In Heathiana (February) Prof Heath hopes not 
to be regarded as frivolous when he suggests that the 
‘double think (@ /a Orweil) may have its uses. Of 
course the * double think’ (a crude definition | would 
say of ‘ relative logic") has its uses; and this is clearly 
shown by the English philosopher Mr Alex Hancock in 
his book Logical Philosophy (1945). With as yet irre- 
futable logic, Mr Hancock shows that it was only by 
reason of the * double think * that consciousness could 
and did arise; that the initial * single think * conclusions 
of all people must be the truth to them; that by reason 
of separate individuality no two persons can have ‘ the 
same view’ about * the same thing’, which means that 
the truths of one person must differ from the truths of 
all other persons—from which * fact’ most people are 
more than willing illogically to say that because * the 
other person's’ truths do not agree with his, * the other 
person ° (never himself!) must be either a liar or mentally 
deficient; and that what is called for is a * double think * 
balancing of the many differing (lies?) * single think ’ 
truths of people. 

Most people (including the Idealists, Materialists, 
Individualists, Communists, Secularists, RPA * rational- 
ists’, Humanists, etc.) are ‘single thinkers’ and so 
(obviously 7) are Absolutists. The * double thinkers’ 
(and how few in number they are!) eschewing the illogical 
in favour of the logical are Relativists. 

If the * single think’ subscribers to the West or the 
East (such Absolutists always divide to take the ‘ side’ 
of one relative or the other) think that the dropping of 
their H-Bombs on each other will solve anything—they 
have another ‘ double think * coming! 

Leicester FRANK A. WATSON 
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